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THE GRAVE OF THE MARQUIS WELLESLEY. 


** Ye distant spires, ye antique towers, 
That crown the wat'ry glade.” 


10 sung the poet Gray, when surveying, from the 

uplands of Stoke, the chapel of Eton College. 

Many of our readers must have had a nearer view. 

‘Some may have passed through the playing fields 
VOL. II. 


when the sharp thwacks of twenty or thirty 

cricket-bats, and the flight of as many balls through 

tho air, made the passer-by “look out” for the 

safety of head or legs. Others have probably 
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sauntered by as the bell was ringing just after 
dinner for the afternoon prayers, when the walk 
was crowded with “oppidans,” and the sellers of 
cakes and fruits, with “Sergeant Spankie” * among 
them, were driving a profitable business. A few 
readers have doubtless attended the service when 
the pealing organ guided the responses of 
800 English boys. Others may have walked 
up the silent chapel in the stillness of vacation 
time, scrutinising the rich work of the Lupton 
Chapel, searching for the graves of the learned Sir 
Henry Savile, or the generous Provost Allestree, 
and, finally, standing in the ante-chapel by the 
grave of the Indian viceroy, the Marquis 
Wellesley. All such persons will have attained 
partial glimpses of the many-sided life of Eton; 
for many-sided the life of such a school must be. 

The chapel symbolises the religion of the place; 
the playing fields and the river remind us of the 
sports which keep a sound mind in a sound body; 
and the antique, time-darkened college buildings 
tell of the classical spirit of this royal foundation. 

Eton College is surrounded by remarkable 
scenes and renowned places. Yonder, on the hills, 
is Stoke churchyard, the burial-place of Gray, the 
poet of Eton, and author of the world-famous 
“Elegy in a Country Churchyard.” “Nearer still 
stands the former home of the great astronomer, 
Herschel; and. to the east is Horton, once the 
abode of Milton. Windsor Castle towers close to 
the college. The knightly chapel of St. George 
rises proudly from the hill-top; while from the 
“playing fields” can be distinctly seen the im- 
perial blazonry of the royal standard floating from 
Windsor’s famous keep. Further off to the east 
are the historie field of Runnymede and = 
Charta Island. 

Influenced by the grandeur of such associations, 
and by the memories of early days passed in the 
college, the Marquis Wellesley chose a grave in 
the school of his affections, The resting-places of 
the famous brothers are appropriate, The Duke 
of Wellington, after the storm,of battle and strife 
of politics, sleeps amid England’s warriors in St. 
Paul’s. The marquis, who made the grand poets 
of ancient Greece his companions on the banks of 
the Ganges, and retained his classical tastes to 
the last hour of his long life, is fitly buried in his 
favourite college. In the ante-chapel, a plain un- 
lettered stone, without arms, symbols, or one 
memorial note, marks the grave of one before 
whom the mightiest princes of India have bowed. 
The walls of the ante-chapel are bright with 
memorial blazonry, in honour of many a “son of 
Eton ” who fell ix the long struggle before Sebas- 
topol. The visitor marvels to find no similar 
memento of England’s great eastern viceroy. 


The present Duke of Wellington did at one time 


* The nick-name of a well-known cake man, 

















entertain the idea of raising a monument to the 
memory of his famous uncle; but at present the 
only memorial is a small tablet in the chapel, and 
the bust of the marquis in the upper schoolroom, 
Even the weeping willow, the well-know “ Selix 
Babylonica,” called Wellesley’s Willow, which so 
long graced the river’s bank, near the playing 
fields, has yielded to floods and tempests. 

Three motives were probably combined in lead- 
ing the marquis to select his old school chapel 
for a burial-place: the charm of early associations, 
sympathy with Eton studies, and the spell of the 
mighty names which brighten the college roll. 
Everything about Eton had a history for Welles. 
ley. The old brick towers, the grey chapel walls, 
the deep shadowing elms, and the gentle current of 
the shining river, were but part of one life-poem 
to the heart of this enthusiastic student. The 
older he grew, the deeper his love for the old 
school became; and it is certain that at the age of 
eighty his heart was more truly Etonian than 
when he was eighteen. 

To understand even a little of this feeling we 
must have some vivid notion of Eton’s history— 
some, acquaintance with the great mames that 
beautify her annals. Let us, therefore, pause 
for a few minutes, to note some facts connected 
with the rise and progress of the college. 

The 21st December, 1443, was a festal day in 
Eton. William of Waynflete had come from Win- 
chester School with five Fellows and thirty-five 
scholars to take possession of the college “ of our 
Lady of Eton,” just founded by Henry VI. Even 
the chapel was not then finished, though masons 
and other workmen had been actually impressed 
for the work. Such had been the royal orders 
given to “Robert Westerley, master mason,” and 
to “Robert Whately, warden of carpenters.” 
Perhaps the pay of three shillings a week to each 
mason and bricklayer may have ‘consoled the men 
for their enforced labour, in days when strikes and 
trades unions wereunknown. Doubtless the stones 
and bricks were well laid; the foreman, Robert 
Chirche, being clearly a sharp fellow, as we find 
one unlucky workman fined two pence—one-third 
of a day’s wages—“ for looking about.” 

Do the “collegers” of the nineteenth century 
ever recall the life of their predecessors at Eton in 
the middle of the sixteenth century? Of course 
the chapel bell then, as now, called all to prayers, 
morning and afternoon; but an Eton day in the 
year 1560 had its peculiarities. Up at five a.m. to 
begin with ; while dressing, all to chauxt prayers in 
“alternate verses.” No idle talking allowed, that is 
clear. Each one made his bed, and swept the part 
of the room near his bedstead; the numerous little 
heaps of dust, &c., being swept into one heap and 
carried out by four selected boys. The sweeping 
over, all went “in a row,” two abreast, to wash 
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themselves. At six, the under-master entered the 
schoolroom, and read prayers, when a “ Praepostor” 
carefully inspected the hands and faces of the boys, 
and woe to the sloven who had trifled with the 
‘water that morning. At seven, the regular work 
began, dinner came at eleven, supper at seven, and 
all to bed at eight. Friday must have been an 
awful day; then all offenders came up for judg- 
ment, and the birch was used in the true Dr. Busby 
style. To say that Eton has mightily changed 
since the days of Elizabeth, is only to say that 
Eton has somewhat grown with the progress of 
the times. 

But there is one change over which “ Salt Hill” 
weeps, on account of which even “ Botham’s” 
sulks, and the “Christopher” would speak dag- 
gers, if it could find a fit audience. “Montem” 
has gone. There were two great revolutions in 
“Montem custom.” First came the almost un- 
pardonable insult to St. Nicholas, the patron saint 
of little boys and girls. The festival used to be 
celebrated on his day, December 6th, until 1759, 
when a wicked and stubborn generation changed 
Montem to Whit-Tuesday. The saint never for- 
gave that rudeness, and at length he put it into 
the hearts of the Eton authorities to abolish the 
old custom altogether. On Whit-Tuesday, 1844, 
was held the last Montem festival. 

Other changes, too, have come: royal com- 
missioners have been prying into the school 
mysteries, and even the old Eton Grammar has 
fallen a victim before the spirit of change, the 
“Latin Primer ” being now seated on the throne. 

Let us turn from Eton customs to Eton men. 
Each of the great English public schools has some 
special ground of honourable pride. Westminster 
exults in its antiquity, striving fondly to connect 
itself with the old Saxon school, in which 
Ingulphus, “the prime. minister” of William I. 
and Abbot of Croyland, learnt his Latin grammar. 
Winchester yet glories in its fine-hearted founder, 
William of Wykeham, who had mind enough to 
be at the same time clerk of the royal works, 
architect, politician, bishop, justiciary, secretary of 
state, and lord chancellor. ‘The hundred and fifty- 
three” of St. Paul’s proudly remember the liberal- 
minded Dean Colet, and point with pride to the 
names of Milton, Marlborough, and the astronomer 
Halley, not forgetting our most talkative friend, 
Pepys. Rugby exults in the fame of Arnold; 
and Harrow shows on her bright roll the names of 
Sir William Jones, Byron, and Dr. Parr. Among 
all these, Eton stands with a renown of her own. 
If the combined brightness of many lights can 
illumine the records of a school, then will her 
history be well illustrated. The most famed 
students of science may not, indeed, rank among 
her scholars ; astronomy, mathematics, chemistry, 
and natural philosophy have not found a settled 











home in Eton: but her “eminent” men form, 
nevertheless, a brilliant band. 

The special boast of Eton is, not that she has 
trained a Bacon, a Newton, or a Milton, but that a 
race of the great rulers of men, of the true 
makers of England’s history, has passed through 
her “forms,” and worshipped in her chapel. 
Among the statesmen, judges, and literary men, 
are Sir Henry Wotton, ambassador, scholar, and 
angler; the Earl of Essex, the commander of the 
Parliamentary army at Edgehill; Sir Robert 
Walpole, one of the mightiest of prime ministers ; 
Lord Bolingbroke, who employed a masterly 
English style; the Earl of Chatham, whose genius 
planted the flag of England more firmly in 
America and India; Lord North, famous for 
losing thirteen colonies and for keeping his 
own temper; Charles James Fox, the eloquent 
opponent of North and rival of . Pitt; Lord 
Camden, the great chief justice, who threw the 
ermine of the judge over the imperilled liberties 
of Englishmen; George Canning, the witty, 
eloquent, and wise—the advocate .of freedom, but 
the enemy of disorder; and the Marquis Wel- 
lesley, one of the builders of our Indian Empire. 
When to these great names we add those of Earl 
Grey, Lords Grenville, Holland, Melbourne, 
Denman, Carlisle, and Ellenborough; with Sir 
Stratford Canning, and Mr. Gladstone; not for- 
getting the judges—Vice-Chancellor Shadwell, 
Coleridge and Patteson, it will be admitted that 
“the civil service of the state” has drawn many 
a great man from Eton. The names of Admiral 
Lord Howe, the Marquis Cornwallis, and the 
Duke of Wellington remind us of those who have 
upheld “ the meteor flag of England.” 

Among the dead who rest in the college chapel, 
the greatest name is that of the Marquis Wellesley, 
and with a few brief notices of his life we must 
close this article. 

Richard Colley Wellesley was born 1760, either 
in Grafton Street, Dublin, or at Dangan Castle, 
county of Meath, and was therefore nine years 
older than his brother, the Duke of Wellington. 
The father. was the Earl of Mornington, noted for 
his musical abilities; and the mother was Anne, 
daughter of Arthur Hill, Viscount Dungannon. 
Few readers need to be reminded that the 
Wellesleys were originally an English family from 
Somersetshire. 

Young Wellesley’s public school education began 
at Harrow, where he remained until eleven, when 
he was removed to Eton, and thence to Christ- 
church, Oxford, in his eighteenth year. The 
death of his father, and the pecuniary entangle- 
ments of the family property, compelled this 
eminent classical scholar to leave the university 
without taking a degree. The events of his life 
may be arranged in five periods. During the 
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frst, from 1781 to 1783; he took an active share, as 
Earl of Mornington, in the business of the Irish 
Parliament, and became one of the original 
knights of the Order of St. Patrick, instituted in 
1783. The second portion of his public life, from 
1784 to 1797, was devoted to imperial politics, as 
member of the English House of Commons, in 
which the Earl sat first for Beeralston, Devon- 
shire, and then for Windsor. As a Lord of the 
Treasury, and a member of the Board of Control, 
his comprehensive political views and exact know- 
ledge of Indian affairs were soon appreciated. 
The third and most momentous part of Wellesley’s 
life, from 1797 to 1805, was devoted to the grand 
work of building up our Eastern Empire. Great 
men had preceded him, and great men came after; 
but his Indian era has a mark of its own. Being 
appointed Governor-General, the 4th of October, 
1797, he was created Baron Wellesley in the 
peerage of Britain. Shortly after his arrival in 
India, he crushed the formidable power of the cruel 
and determined Tippo Sahib, who perished in the 
storming of his capital, Seringapatam. The royal 
tents of the once-dreaded ruler of Mysore are now 
at Windsor, where they are used at the annual 
meetings of the Horticultural Societies in the 
Home Park. The Koran, too, of the prince may 
be seen in the Indian Museum at Whitehall. 


Wellesley was now made a marquis, and added to 
his arms the tiger of Tippoo, helding in its paw 


the banner of the sultan. The “Uma,” or sacred 
eagle of India, was afterwards adopted as his 
crest. The natives long believed that a pair of 
these birds had, by hovering over the marquis 
in his garden at Madras, predicted to him the 
fall of Seringapatam. 

Wellesley now broke the power of another foe, 
more dreaded than the hosts of Mysore. 





The | 


He upheld the missionaries, but checked all at- 
tempts at coercion of the natives; abolished the 
sacrificing of infants at the holy places; took the 
first step toward the suppression of the Suttee 
cruelties, and established a college for India at 
Calcutta. This great ruler added 40,000,000 of 
new subjects to British India, doubled the re. 
venue, extended commerce, organised armies, 
promoted education, and was only checked in his 
cnward progress by the timidity and jealousies 
of others. 

The fourth period of his life, from 1805 to 1833, 
was devoted to politics and diplomacy in Exgland 
and Europe. As Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, he materially promoted the measures which 
ended in the great victories of Wellingten in the 
Peninsula; and, as Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
endeaveured to soften the bitter animosities of con- 
tending factions. When appointed for the second’ 
time to this office, he was in his seventy-third 
year. The fifth and last period of the aged states- 
man’s life may be called the era of quiet and gra- 
dual retirement from publicity. Ancient and 
modern books, classical studies, and intercourse 
with a few friends, marked the last years of the 
man whose name had once stirred the hopes and 
fears of many millions. The end came slowly and 
gently; on Monday, 26thof September,1842, died 
the famous Marquis of Wellesley, at Kingston 
House, Brompton. On Saturday, October 8th, his’ 
body was laid in the chapel of the college which he 
so well loved. Though twice married, the marquis 
left no children, and the English peerage became 
extinct, the earldom of Mornington descending to 
his brother, Lord Maryborough. 

The grey towers of Eton College chapel are 
not in themselves fitted to suggest the bright 
minarets and domes of Hindoo temples; but the 


Mahrattas, traincd by French officers, were de- | grave of Wellesley must, for many ages, continue 
feated at Delhi by General Lake; at Assaye by | to remind educated Englishmen of the men who 
Major-General Arthur Wellesley; at Laswarry by | have reared for Britain an empire in the East. 
Lake; and, lastly, at Argaum by General Wel- | Some rest in quiet and secluded English church- 
Jesley. Thus sunk the great Mahratta empire, | yards; the tombs of others are found in lonely 
founded by Sevajee. valleys of the Himalayas; and it is not the least 

The marquis could also show the trophies of | of Eton’s honours to be the guardian of one great 
victories in the warfare against human ignorance. | Indian ruler’s dust. 








“YB GOSPELLE OF SAINTE JOHN.” 
I. II. 
NA re ) | EHOLD my treasure rare, What need of fear and stealth, 
Ae Mine old and saintly prize; 
Taal 


Oh, wistful, pallid youth ? 
FB A cumbrous, claspéd yellow volume, Why, like a traitor, hist and tremble, 
SZ The scern of careless eyes. 


In seeking after truth? 
But oft in shade and quiet Yet now thy lip is firmer, 
I love to gaze upon, 


Thine eyes are lit anon 
And lift the veil that hides thy tale, With a herald ray of brightest day 
My “ Gospelle of Sainte John.” 


From the “ Gospelle of Sainte John,” 








“ON WATCH.” 





III. 
Raise high the red-tongued fire, 
Ye thirsty foes of God ; 
Yield up thy blood, O kingly martyr, 
To dew the parching sod. 
There lay the scorching vellum, 
But now the book is gone ; 
A stealthy hand hath dared the brand, 
For the “Gospelle cf Sainte John.” 


Iv. 
The morn is cool and fair, 
And golden-fretted skies 
Arch over sunny paths and meadows, 
And woo the lark to rise: 
There walks a tiny maiden, 
And lightly doth she con 
With happy look an olden book, 
“Ye Gospelle of Sainte John.” 





v. 
Flushed is the gloried west, 
That gilds the eastern gloom ; 
And a ling’ring shaft of red falls faintly 
Into a quiet room. 
A woman there is kneeling: 
On her dead face hath shone 
The heavenly light, and the page made bricht, 
Of “Ye Gospelle of Sainte John.” 
VI. 
Ye scorners of the good, 
Ye scofers at the true, 
The Story in this humble volume 
Lives on in spite of you. 
And when, with blast of thunder, 
The Day of God comes on, 
A blinding blaze shall smite your gaze 
From the Gospel of Saint John, 








“ON WATCH.” 


BY THE REV. J. B. OWEN, M.A. 


N Dr. Craven’s interesting account of 
“The Prison Life of Jefferson Davis,” 
the unfortunate captive remarks: “ The 
consciousness. that the Omniscient Eye 
rests upon us, in every situation, is the 


most consoling and beautiful belief of religion. | 


But to have a hwman eye riveted on you in every 
moment of waking or sleeping, sitting, walking, 
or lying down, is a refinement of torture on any- 
thing the Camanches, or Spanish Inquisition ever 
dreamed. They, in their ignorance of cruel art, 
only struck at the bedy; and the nerves have a 
very limited capacity of pain. This is a madden- 
ing, incessant torture of the mind, increasing with 
every moment it is endured, and shaking the 
reason by its incessant recurrence of miserable 
pain. Letting a single drop of water fall on the 
head every sixty seconds does not hurt at first; 
but its victim dies of raving agony, it is alleged, 
if the inflietion be continued. The torture of 
being incessantly watched is, to the mind, what 
the water-dropping is to the body; but more 
effective, as the mind is more susceptible of pain. 
The eye of Omniscience looks upon us with 
tenderness and compassion; even if conscious of 
guilt, we have the comfort of knowing that eye 
sees also our repentance. But the human eye for 
ever fixed upon you, is the eye of a spy, or enemy, 
gleating in the pain and humiliation which itself 
creates. This torture of being watched 
begins to prey on my reason.” 

This distinction between the feeling of being 
under God’s eye, or under man’s, applies, in its 
measure, to the difference between watching our- 


selves, and being watched by others. The latter | 





was one of Jeremiah’s trials: “ All my familiars 
watched for my halting.’ The  self-inspection 
may often present things within us, painful and 
reproachful, but the heart is shielded from the 
anguish of exposure to others, by the seal of its 
own secrecy. Self-vigilance must not be con- 
founded with self-examination. The watching is 
itself a subject of examination and of testing, as 
to its degrees and effects. Self-examination is 
the periodical taking stock; watching is the 
uniform minute supervision of the manifold details 
of daily life and emotion. Whether considered as 
spiritual or carnal, men suffer more from the 
want of vigilance, than even from the neglect of 
self-examination. Both are essential to spiritual 
well-doing ; but vigilance carries with it the steady 
force of habit, self-examination is more allied to 
that of occasional impulse. David prayed: “ Ex- 
amine me, O Lord, and prove me; try my reins 
and my heart ;” but he also prayed, perhaps even 
more fervently: “Set a watch, O Lord, before 
my mouth: keep the door of my lips.” It is 
easier to keep out, than to drive out, an enemy. 
The Saviour dwelt very solemnly on every man’s 
need of spiritual vigilance. “What I say unto 
you, I say unto all, Watch.” Ministers are de- 
scribed as being set on their watch-tower, as a 
post of wider observation, as they that watch for 
your souls, as well as their own; but the posture 
of every earnest believer is that of a man on 
watch. When one sentinel relieves another, the 
relief-guard receives from his predecessor on duty 
the instructions by which he is to be guided. A 
few thoughts on watching, as distinguished from 
examining, may serve a similar purpose. 
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The first duty of every man is to watch himself. 
“ Keep thine heart with all diligence, for out of it 
are the issues of life.” What should be more 
especially the points to be watched may be ranged 
under two general heads—First, the beginnings of 
practical evil; secondly, the natural bias towards 
doctrinal error. May the Lord, the Spirit of 
truth, suggest through this brief paper some 
reflections to the use of edifying, and sanctify 
them to our hearts and consciences, for the alone 
Redeemer’s sake. 

If the reader is, or longs to be, a disciple of 
Christ, he will wakefully, earnestly, and unspar- 
ingly watch—first, the beginnings of practical 
evil. All things, and habits among the rest, have 
an infancy, in which it is -easier to control, and 
train them, than after they have attained their 
adult vigour. This is specially true of besetting 
sins. The earliest conquests are the easiest and 
most effectual. There is no commoner besetment 
among professing Christians, where we should 
least expect it, than temper. “Moses was the 
meekest man of all the earth,” yet, under the 
influence of temper, “he spake unadvisedly with 
his lips.” So did David, Elijah, Jonah, and many 
other eminent saints. It is the dead fly in the 
ointment of the apothecary (the perfumer) which 
spoils the unction. 


I have known the peace of a whole family 
disturbed by an ebullition of temper, which has 
rendered their act of household worship, like 


“an offering with strange fire,” an abomination 
to God and man. Its effect upon children and 
servants is, not only to paralyse the force of 
individual character, but to disparage religion. 
They naturally reason: “If Christianity does no 
more for my father, or my master, than that; if 
it cannot curb his irritability, away with a pro- 
fession which only aggravates the failure.” Why 
did he fail? Because he was off his guard—had 
left the door of his lips open, and the unclean 
spirits, who used the tongue of the péssessed ones 
in the Gospels, seized him unawares, and tempted 
the contradiction, which St. James condemned: 
“Out of the same mouth proceedeth blessing and 
cursing.” Had the, perhaps, naturally irascible 
man instantly checked the angry word rising to 
his lips by the reflection: “ Doth a fountain send 
forth at the same place sweet water and bitter?” 
had he taxed himself: “ What good can this out- 
flow of spleen do? will it not damage me in my 
Christian standing, as well as compromise my 
usefulness, and the Gospel of the meek and lowly 
One, whom I profess to follow?” at that carly 
stage of ill-humour, the Spirit of the Master with 
whom, and for whom, he watched, would have 
intercepted the sin. He would have had the joy 
and comfort of a triumph, instead of the mor- 
tification and ignominy of adefeat. He ‘would have 





taught others in the same predicament, what it ig 
that makes tempted ones “more than conquerors 
through Him that loves them.” He would haye 
officiated as an example, instead of a warning. 
That ancient saint who lived and moved under 
the -constantly-abiding impression, “Thou, God, 
seest me,” derived assurance, as well as deter. 
ment, from the supervision. It is the great help 
to self-inspection, to realise the ever-present eye 
of God. When Job attained it, he felt, “ Now mine 
eye seeth Thee.” He added, as the consequence, 
“Wherefore I abhor myself and repent.” The 
searching, penetrating light of that all-seeing 
Eye discovered to Job things invisible even to 
himself before. 

The same line of suggestion applies to sins 
of sensuality and uncleanness. Absence of mind 
means a mind astray from where it ought to 
be. When a man suffers himself to ruminate 
on vicious imaginations, he has virtually com- 
mitted the trespass in his heart—the moral 
Rubicon is passed—and the actual offence is 
merely matter of opportunity. “He who knew 
what was in man,” next “to evil thoughts,” 
classified “adulteries.” The man who yields to 
vile imaginations is a self-betrayer—he is asleep 
on his own post; and it is “while men sleep that 
the enemy sows the tares.” 

It is equally true with that “covetousness 
which the Lord abhorreth,” and which men 
despise. With some, it is an hereditary narrow- 
ness, derived, like a vicious entail, from covetous 
predecessors. With others, it has been the moral 
cryptogamia—the secret growth of selfish habits 
of parsimony. But those habits could never have 
rooted and fructified, had “the ground of the 
heart” been systematically weeded of them bya 
rule of personal vigilance. While, then, we watch 
the rise of the grudging, penurious spirit, whether 
as applied to the duties of hospitality or charity, 
let us not forget that the most effectual opponent 
of any given sin is the exercise of its opposite 
virtue. Are you tempted by ea-parte considera- 
tions of that prudence which is too often the mask 
of niggardliness to “withhold more than is 
meet?” arrest, neutralise, and quench it in some 
unhappy one’s grateful tears, by “giving alms of 
such things as ye have.” Who would not prefer 
St. Paul’s eulogy of their large-hearted generosity, 
who “give to their measure, and beyond their 
measure,” to the unblest oblation which “ offers 
to the Lord that which costs us nothing?” 
Covetousness is the commonest sin of old age;, 
and the reason is obvious: because it had been 
unwatched so long, that the besetment grew bold 
and strong from impunity. It sometimes reaches 
a point of infatuation, that sinks into one of the 
meanest, most humiliating forms of monomania. 
A general vigilance, dealing only with the generali- 
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ties of individual duty to oneself or others, is of | it is, it concerns him to be on watch, or he will 
as little avail as only a general profession of Chris- 
tianity. A man must examine and detect his 
weak points, and post the sentinel there. There 


be found off duty, when “the power from on 
high” comes down to inspect and reinforce its 
faithful outposts. 








“ROUND THE COURT.” 


BY A RENT-COLLECTOR, 


A DRUNKARD’S HOME. 


HE two great signs of summer in the 

NN} court were evil smells and open win- 

dows. The little houses, overtopped 

and hemmed in by their taller neigh- 

a=bours, seemed to gasp for breath; 

but the fresh breeze that streamed down the 

reaches of the river, or blew from the Surrey 

hills, passed over their heads, and left them gasp- 

ing and breathing the air that had already swept 

the tainted street and hovered over the poisonous 

dust-heaps. A general languor prevailed, which 

spread to the children at their play. They seemed 

to sicken in the sunshine, and move about as if 
but half alive, till it was gone. 

Little Joe had been sent to school, and even 
Bessie, the small nurse and market-woman, was 
enjoying a respite, the last baby being now able 
to run, or rather to sit, alone, and his successor 
not having arrived as yet. The old governess 
had just then opened her room as a sewing-school, 
where the children were to pay twopence a week, 
and bring their own work; and Bessie’s mother 
gladly availed herself of it. She had no time to 
teach the child herself, so she was sent to the 
school, duly admonished that there she was to 
learn to win her bread. This was evidently a 
happy time for the little woman. She almost 
justified the belief of the inspector, who declared 
that he thought nature taught little girls to sew, 
and that it was quite superfluous to teach them 
in a school. When sewing-time was over, there 
were still numerous demands upon her; but in the 
long summer evenings she could sit upon the door- 
step, free of care. Her favourite companion was 
a little girl fresh from the country, who had a 
great deal to tell about the wonders and delights 
of her past life. Bessie listened open-mouthed ; 
she had never seen a green field, and it is impos- 
sible to say what idea the country, as depicted 
by her little friend, conveyed to her. A terrible 
mental poverty, when one comes to think of it! 

The children were a perfect contrast: they 
were like light and shade to each other. The 
roses of health had not yet faded from the face of 
the country child; they had never bloomed for 
little Bessie: yet she was the loveliest of the two. 
Her pale face was framed in a mass of dark hair, 
which was so thick and heavy, that, though quite 





unconfined, it seemed to be always smooth and 
glossy. It would endure any amount of tossing 
and tumbling, and then fall straight at a shake 
of the little head. Bessie’s eyes were large and 
dark, and full of a soft wonder; and her little full 
mouth stood slightly open, and showed two pearly 
teeth in front. She did not strike you much at 
first, hut when you had looked at her once or twice, 
you would ask, involuntarily— 
** How came a thing so lovely 
In that unlovely place ? 
Each little limb thus moulded 
With perfect fragile grace ; 
A soft touch in the tiny hands, 
A sweet light on the face.” 

As they sat with their arms round each other, 
Bessie’s companion, having finished a lengthened 
recital, suggested the propriety of her telling 
something now. There was a pause, in which the 
little woman was evidently going over her past 
life, to find that something. Then a wistful look 
came into her face, and she said, with a sigh, 
“There’s nothing to tell.” The court, the baby, 
the messages—these were all—and there was 
“nothing to tell.” It is to be feared, that little 
Bessie made a mental reservation here. There 
were some things she could have told—tragic 
things, which were transacted between the four 
walls up-stairs, and which already threw their 
dismal shadows on the child’s heart. She could 
have told of waking on winter nights, alone and 
in the dark, and listening for the tread of 
terrible, unsteady steps, and for the sound of 
curses and of blows. She could have told of 
sitting in childish vigil over the fire on the un- 
guarded hearth, while late on Saturday night the 
mother, with her infant in her arms, sought her 
wretched husband from pot-house to pot-house, 
to try and save something from the wreck of his 
weekly earnings. What phantasmagoric tricks 
the shadows played her then, full of fear, and 
terrible shrinking from the highest power she 
knew, as her child-heart was! How they leaped 
up over the roof, and stood hiding in the dark 
corners, till she was fain to wake her little 
brother to keep her company, though he cried 
so bitterly, and would not be comforted, except 
with sleep. Then, the fire-flames would leap up 
and tempt them to play; but they were too 
heavy-hearted for that; and at last she would 
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ereep into bed with the little brother, dressed 
as she was, and be taken up unconscious, and 
carried to her own corner by the poor mother, 
‘while a prostrate form lay on the floor, in bestial 
slumber, too heavy to be moved. 

The interregnum did not last long. The new 
baby came to reign, and soon the mother rose and 
resumed her work, and Bessie was again installed 
as nurse. But the little woman was never weary 
of carrying this baby, any more thar if it had 
been a doll, It was a feather-weight, of course, to 
the last; and she was taller and stronger too; and 
he neyer seemed to grow any bigger or any 
heavier, but would wail and fret for whole days, 
carried up and down in ker arms; or else lie quite 

still in her lap, looking round with wide-open 
_eyes for a moment, and then closing them again, 
as if in weariness.. One day he closed them 
‘thus, and died. 

“Oh, mother, mother!” cried Bessie, weeping 
bitterly, at the isxexplicable change; and the 
mother rose and took the dead baby to her bosom, 
azd did not weep at all. 

And all that night, and all the next night, in 
the ene room of the family, lay the little boty, 
‘and the working, and the eating, and the sleeping 
went oa as usual, But, on the Saturday night, 
whea father and mother were out, Bessie brought 
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little Joe to look at the dead baby, and they 
peeped with breathless awe under che shroud, 
and saw the little wax-like image, and touched 
the white transparent. cheek, and lifted the tiny 
hand, . 

And Bessie woke in the night, and ee up, 


resting on her elbow, and saw the little coffin 
lying in the window, in the moonlight, which the 
old shawl fastened across the casement failed to 
shut out, and she trembled with instinctive fear, 
notwithstanding Joe’s positive assurance that the 
babies went to heaven, for he had seen them 
going. Joe had been out in the world lately, and 
ha4 seen a company of small white clouds drift- 
ing over the open sky, and had recognised the 
babies going to heaven. 

The mother, too, awoke and missed her infant’s 
fretful wailing, and, from the darkness where she 
lay, she could see that object too. She sees it, and 
she weeps with a soft sorrow, so different from 
the hard, dry, aching misery she daily feels, that 
it is almost joy. 

There are few such homes that have not enter- 
tained one of these little guests. They come and 
stay a few weeks, or months, or years, seeming 
sent only to suffer and to die. Patient su®erers 
are those sinless ones—angels sent down to earth 
for a season to draw up after them to God the 
hearts that clung to them on earth; and, in most 
homes, the death of a little one makes, for a time 
at least, a purer and gentler atmosphere. Kinder 





words are spoken than have been uttered there, 
perhaps, for many a day. Even the drunkard had 
felt the solemn presence, and there had been 
neither bitter words nor unseemly acts while it 
was there; but no sooner was the little body laid 
in its last resting-place, than, as if to indemnify 
himself for the @enial, Bessie’s father indulged in 
a prolonged and fearful fit of drinking. 

Bessie had a real respite now, anil a refuge 
with her kind mistress from her dismal home, 
There was a grand school trip. ‘Three van-loads 
of children, from the streets and courts of the 
neighbourhood, set off in the summer morning, 
shouting and singing. Little Joe was there, 
His queer white face peeped through the curtains 
of the van, working with the unwonted excite. 
ment like a gutta-percha mask which some one 
was grotesquely manipulating from behind. Thus 
he peeped and nodded at Bessie, as she looked 
after him wistfully from the entrance of the court, 
She sighed and went off to her work. The poor 
child was beginning to earn a little at the sewing. 
school, where some coarse work was taken in for 
those who could do it well enough to be useful. 

However, there was going to be another trip, 
of a more private and select kind, from which 
Bessie would not be left out. It was given by 
a friend to some who, like Bessie, were not at 
school, and wha, like her, had never seen the 
coantry in their lives. And they were to be 
taken into the country, and to play in a real 
garden, and even to dine there, and it was to be 
the great event of the year, perhaps of all their 
lives, 

It was on the evening of this day, whea the , 
great event was over, and the spring-caré had 
brought the children gaily back, that little Joe 
knocked at the door of the shoemaker’s room, 
and asked, softly, when it was epened to him, 
if Bessie was any better. “I’ve brought her 
these quite safe,” he said, holding out a basket 
full of fresh strawberries. 

“ Come in,” said the mother, in a sad voice. 

Joe looked round; the father was not there. 
The younger childrcn were in bed, though it 
was still light, and Bessie was lying in her corner 
on the floor. She turned her head as Joe came up 
to her, and his white face lengthened woefully as 
he looked. A handkerchief stained with blood 
was tied round the mouth of his companion. 
He went down on his knees with the berries. 
“Are you very ill?” he whispered. 

Bessie’s only answer was a look eut of her 
mournful eyes; and then she closed them, and the 
tears stole through the long lashes. 

“She can’t speak to you,” said the mother, ina 
choking voice. 

“ Will you take some strawberries?” asked Joe. 

“She can’t eat, either,” said the woman, witha 
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‘¢ For he has won a brighter crown 


Than poets ever wear!”—p. 603. 
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sob, as a muffled sound came through the hand- 
kerchief, and the eyes opened, and looked wish- 
fully at the basket. 

Joe set it down and began to cry. 

“Perhaps she'll be better to-morrow,” said the 
mother, softly, and the boy rose to go; but first he 
lifted the little hand that lay on the dingy coverlit, 
and put it to his lips. He had never seen the act 
in his life; it came straight out of the grace of his 
tender heart. 

All the week Bessie had been anticipating a 
great treat—the first treat of any kind that had 
ever fallen to her lot. All the week her little bare 
feet had tripped about more lightly than was their 
wont, and some one had even heard her singing. 
Her feet were bare, for her shoes had worn out; 
but her father was making a new pair for the grand 
occasion. Her mother had-washed and ironed her 
pink printed frock, and made ‘her bonnet up quite 
smart; so there was no wonder that sho'was very 
happy. batt 

All the week she had watched ‘the progress of 
the shoes, for they were taken up:Only at odd 
times, when there was not much else in hand. As 
the day drew near, her happiness was somewhat 
clouded with anxiety about‘their being ready in 
time. Her father* was finishing, first, something 
that would bring money—an imperious necessity, 
to which little Bessie had learned to bow—and 
it was now coming to the’very day before the day. 
But they could still be finished in time, and now 
he had nothing else to do. In the morning he 
went out for a little, and Bessie became very 
anxious indeed, as hours passed and he did not 
return. Still she hoped they might be done yet; 
but her mother only sighed heavily, when she 
* consulted her as to the possibility; for she knew 
that they could not,.and she was grieved that her 
little daughter should be so sorely disappointed. 

There he was atilast, Bessie had not given up 
hope, from the smile:that brightened her face at 
his coming—a greeting'that was seldom his to de- 
serve or to obtain. ‘Themother gave an inquiring 
glance at her husband's’ face; but seemed some- 
what reassured when ‘she ‘saw that his step was 
firm, though he: had evidently been drinking, and 
was in one of his savage tempers. 

Bessie met him’ with an ‘eager question about 
her shoes. “ Oh, father! can you do them yet?” 

Bessie was standing in his way—was looking up 
into his face as she seldom looked there. Per- 
haps all that was left of conscience in the man 
stung him to the quick. Raising his arm, he 
thrust her savagely aside. It was an unexpected 
blow, and the child reeled before she came down. 
An iron pot was standing on the hearth, and on it 
she fell with a cry. The mother saw the brutal 
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act, and the blood streaming on her hearth; and 
not stopping, even to lift the child, she threw 
herself upon her husband, as if she would haye 
dashed him to pieces. He had often lifted his 
hand to her in the presence of their children, and 
she had never been roused to fury. She had only 
cowered and trembled. It was now his turn to 
cower before the indignant passion of his wife, 
and, muttering. something about not meaning to 
hurt her, he slunk out of the house. 

Bessie had risen to her feet, and stood with 
both her hands clasped over her mouth, from 
which the blood was running between her fingers, 

“My heart’s fairly broken!” exclaimed the 
mother, in anguish, as she bent over her, and 
gently, but forcibly, removed her hands, disclosing 
a great cut, dividing the full upper lip, while the 
two pretty pearly teeth were broken and ruined, 
She washed away the blood and tears from poor 
Bessie’s face, and carried her to the nearest 
druggist, who bound up the wound; and Bessie 
was put to bed sick and faint. And there she 
sobbed herself to sleep; and there she lay while 
her little companions, having called for her in 
vain, set out for their happy day. 

It was two or three weeks before Bessie went 
about as usual; and then it was with a face quite 
marred and disfigured—a face on which only the 
mockery of a smile could ever appear again—and 
the child’s smile had been a very lovely one. 
There was @ gap where the shining teeth had 
been, and an ugly scar contracted the lip. She 
was too young to feel the loss of beauty, or to 
experience the abjectness which the consciousness 
of repulsiveness gives; yet Bessie had a way now 
of holding her right hand over her mouth, when- 
ever it was free to do so. 

After an absence of two or three days, her 
father had come back, his wife making no in- 
quiries whatever concerning him. But for some 
time he was more steady and sober. Bessie got 
her shoes, and even a new frock and tippet, only 
she avoided him constantly; andonce, when he 
would have laid his hand on her shoulder, she 
gave such a convulsive staré} that he never at- 
tempted to touch her again. ' In the mirror of his 
child’s eyes did he:see the likeness of a fiend. 

i How did you ‘come by it?” said her mistress, 
examining her face on the day she made her first 
appearance. 

“It was my father,” she answered, simply. 

“The brute!” exclaimed the little lady, who 
had never been heard to use strong Janguage 
before. 

“The brute!” 
clenched his fist. 


(To be continued.) 


muttered Joe Rudkin, and 
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THE DEAD PORT. 


RAW back the curtain, let the light 
Upon the chamber’s gloom, 
That I may think my son asleep, 
Not ready for the tomb! 
Ah! what he was, he always looked, but ne’er so fair 
as now; 
The angels’ wakening kiss has left a glory on his 
brow ! 


“He will be great, God make him good,” 
His father used to say ; ° 
For while we watched him at our side, 
A little child at play, 
There was an awed look on his face, I knew that it 
must be, 
Sweet voices whispered to his soul, which never spoke 
to me! 


But as we marked the first faint light 
Of slowly-dawning fame, 
We knew that it would only serve 
To gild a dead man’s name! 
And we, his parents, with no gift but what in loving 
lies, 
Stocd lonely on the silent earth, and watched him win 
the skies ! 









O God! why was it thy great will 
To take him home so soon, 
While other lives are spared to reach 
A dull inglorious noon ? 
But in our hearts a voice replies, “ What! would you 
have him miss 
An hour of joy in that blest world, for years of fame 
in this?” 
“For our sake, Lord, not his,” we plead, 
“He drew us nearer thee : 
This dark world needs the Heav’n-sent light 
That shines in such as he.” 
But yet again the voice replies, “Light reacheth 
from afar : 
I took your gem, and purged its dross, and now it 
lives a star!” 


And so we drop Fame’s half-wove wreath, 
He does not need it there; 
For he has won a brighter crown 
Than poets ever wear! 
And we will not cross God’s good will by one un- 
worthy sigh, 
Though now our world’s a wintry scene beneath a 


sunny sky. IsaBELLA FYvIE. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DEEPDALE VICARAGE,” “ MARK WARREN, 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


anxiously, as the light tread of his 
younger daughter was heard in his 
room the next morning. 

“Oh, yes, papa, Helen is gone.” 

he extreme glibness of the tone seemed, for the 

first time, to grate on the ears of Mr. Percival. 

“TI hope you got up, and made breakfast for your 
sister, Dolores: she always takes care of you.” 

“Oh, yes, papa, I got up,” replied Dolores, still 
glibly. 

“That was right, my dear. 
Dolores ?” 





How did she seem, 


“Very well, papa—only she was fretting about | 


Joyce. That will go off in time, of course,” added 
Dolores, with great philosophy. 

“I cannot think how it is Joyce does not get on 
in England,’’ said Mr. Percival, with whom Helen’s 
intended was no especial favourite. 

“No more can I, papa; but you see, if he gets 
drowned on the passage——” 

“Hush! hush, Dolores! I won’t have such a thing 
hinted at,” interrupted Mr. Percival, with a shudder, 
as he thought of Helen. 

“Only that then Helen could do as I mean to do, 
papa—marry a somebody with meney,” said Dolores, 
cgolly. 











” ETC, 


“Marry!—you marry, child!” said her father, 
laughing, as he looked up into her face. ‘“ Who 
should you marry, pray?” 

“IT am seventeen years old, papa,” replied Dolores, 
with alittle air of dignity that became her admirably. 
“There is no knowing, just at present, whom I may 
decide to marry.” 

Mr. Percival laughed again. 

“On my word, Dolores, one would think you hada 


| host of lovers, instead of being”— and here his voice 
' changed, and he spoke very sadly—“a poor solitary 


child, shut up with a sick father.” 

“Neyer mind, papa,” said Dolores, gaily; “you 
won’t be sick long! I shall take you to Spain, 
some of these days, and we will go to the dear little 
house with the balcony, and I'll sit and sing to you, 
as I used to do, those summer evenings when the 
sun went behind the mountains. Don’t you remem- 
ber the mountains, papa ?” 

“Yes, my child, but 

“Don’t use that tiresome word, papa! your buts 

always give me a creepy feel, as if something melan- 
choly was coming. You shall be got well somehow 
or other, and then we will go sailing over the 
waters.” Here her voice fell into that rich musical 
cadence peculiar to herself. “Over the waters blue! 
till we get to our own land! our own bright, beau- 
tiful Spain! won’t we, papa?” 
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He gazed at her with indescribable fondness. Her 
bright face was bending over him; her long glossy 
curls touched his cheek. His eye glistened with 
affection, and then a tear sprang into it. Never 
again should he behold the myrtle-trees, the orange- 
groves of the warm South. Ah, no! to him it was 
appointed to die. 

He knew that he must die. He had reconciled 

his mind to it as an inevitable necessity. He had 
-but a dim vague realisation of those great prin- 
ciples, which can alone give comfort to a dying 
hour. He had not been a religious man; and a sick 
bed is not as some suppose, the most suitable place 
for learning the lessons of faith and of repentance. 
Still, he had become more resigned. Helen’s prayers 
had not been witheut effect. Her pious life, her 
occasional word spoken in season, her reading of 
the holy Scriptures when he was willing to hear 
them, had borne some fruit. This poor dying man 
of the world was beginning to feel after God, if 
haply he might find him. 

For a time he lay silent, watching Dolores trip 
lightly about the room, putting it to rights, as she 
had seen Helen do. The sole responsibility of 
nursing her father was on her shoulders that day. 
When she had finished, she went up to the bed. 

“ Will you get up, papa?” 

He hesitated. 

“My dear, I intended to do so; I thought I was 
better, but I feel very weak this morning—very weak 
indeed.” 

«Do you, papa?” 

«Yes, darling; I must have some medicine.” 

“Here it is, papa. Helen brought it. She said 
you must not have to wait.” 

“Helen is very thoughtful. There is no one like 
Helen,” said he, with a sigh. “Pour me oxt a 
glassful, Dolores.” 

She did so, and gave it to him. He put out his 
white wasted hand. It shook so much he could 
scarcely guide the glass to his lips. 

“There, that will do me good. Don’t leave me, 
Dolores.” 

“No, papa; but I must have something to amuse 
myself with. May I fetch my painting?” 

* Yes, if you will be quick.” 





He spoke in a hurried anxious tone. Doleres did 
not notice it. She flew away, light as air, to fetch ' 
her painting. 

In an incredibly short time she had brought 
her pallet and brush, and all things requisite, | 
inte the sick chamber. The little table she placed | 
by the window, and on it she arranged her mate. | 
rials. She was painting a pair of hand-screens on 
silk. She had finished one, and very beautiful it | 
looked. There was a group of flowers, and a hum- 
ming-bird hovering over one of them. The humming- | 
bird, in its tropical loveliness, was not unlike herself. | 
Many persons with the aptitude she possessed for 
this kind of employment, would have turned it to | 
some account. But not so Dolores. She only 
worked when the fancy seized her, and that was not 


often. The fancy had seized her that morning. 
She had, in fact, nothing particular to do, having 
finished a novel in three volumes lent to her by 
Almeria Trentham. 

She worked on for about an hour, putting in rare 
and skilful touches with her brush, and occasionally 
humming to herself a catch of some favourite song, 
This latter recreation was put a stop to by Mr, 
Percival. 

“T want to be quiet, Dolores. 
morning.” 

Helen would have been at his bedside in a moment; 
not so Dolores. 

“How tiresome papa is getting!” thought she to 
herself. 


My head aches this 


Another interval of time passed; then Mr. Per. 
cival said, “ Dolores.” 

“Yes, papa.” 

“T wish you would put down the blind; the light 


hurts my head.” 

“But, papa, I can’t see unless I have the blind 
up,’ replied Dolores, in a tone of some contention, 

“Never mind; you must put away your painting. 
I feel very ill, Dolores.” 

Dolores drew down the blind with a jerk. The 
noise she made prevented her hearing her father’s 
closing observation. 

*“‘T wish Helen would czme home,” 
“what a dull tiresome day it will be.” 

She did not go to her father—one wonders she did 
not. Helen would never have quitted his bedside a 
moment. But Helen, alas! was far away by now. 

She stood, instead, looking into the fire. As she 
did, her face brightened, and you could perceive 
that her thoughts had escaped from the sick cham- 
ber. Presently she smiled, then laughed softly to 
herself; after which, sitting down on a stool, her 
hands clasped over her knees, she fell into a reverie 
—a reverie in which, however, the invalid had no 
place. 

Very sooz her reverie was broken through, and the 
curtain drawn aside. Susan had brought Mr. Per- 
cival’s dinner. Up jumped Dolores, as gay as a lark. 

“That’s right, Susan; I’m so hungry—and now 
you will stay with papa, while I go dow and have 
my dinner.” 

“Very well, Miss Dolores, I’ve laid the cloth, and 
got everything on the table.” 

“That’s right. Have you made me a preserve 
pudding, Susan? Helen said I was to have one.” 

“Yes, Miss Dolores, I’ve made the pudding,” said 
the old woman, smiling. 

“Very well, Pll go. 
while you have yours,” 
the curtain of the bed. 

He looked wistfully at her. He did not speak. 
Indeed, she hardly gave him time. She was at the 
bottom of the stairs in a few seconds. 

Her dinner was scarcely over, when down came 
Susan. 

“This is a bad job, Miss Dolores,” said the old 
woman, gravely. 


she thought; 


Papa, I shall have my dinner 
said Dolores, drawing back 
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“What's a bad job?” asked Dolores, lightly; 
«didn’t papa like his dinner?” 

“Oh, it’s nothing of that kind, Miss Dolores. But 
I wish Miss Helen had not gone.” 

“Helen will be back by eight o'clock,” replied 
Dolores, relieving the superabundance of her spirits 
by dancing gaily round the room. 

“ Because I think master’s a deal worse to-day.” 

Dolores stopped. 

“He is, Miss Dolores, or ’m much mistook about 
it,” said Susan, with emphasis. 

“Oh, I think you are mistaken, Susan. Papa is 
only moping because Helen is gone. He will be all 
right when she comes back.” 

“It’s not that, Miss Dolores. He hasn’t touched 
amersel of dinner—not one morsel,” repeated Susan, 
emphatically. 

“Perhaps he is not hungry.” 

The old woman shook her head. 

“I tell you what, Miss Dolores, I’ve got to run of 
an errand to Workstone, as soon as I’ve cleared 
away. Besure you don’t leave your papa a minute, 
not a single minute.” 

“Oh, very well, I don’t mind. Of course he is 
quite safe with me,” said Dolores, self-complacently. 

“And, Miss Dolores, if anybody comes, send ’em 
away; don’t stop to speak to’ema moment. There’s 
adear good young lady,” said Susan, imploringly. 

“Come! who ever comes here, except the chimney 
sweeps? said Dolores, flippantly, and dancing out 
of the room as gaily as if nothing had happened. 

The old woman looked after her, and again shook 
her head. 

“It mayn’t be as bad as I think,” said she to 
herself; “‘and I don’t want to frighten pretty little 
nmissy;. but leastwise I'll step to Workstone, and 
fetch the doctor.” , 

Mr. Percival was lying with his eyes closed when 
his daughter entered. At the sound of her light 
footstep, he opened them. 

“Come here, Dolores.” 

“Yes, papa.” And her bright face was bending 
over him. 

“When is Helen coming back ?” 

“At eight o’clock, papa.” 

“And what time is it now?” 

“Just struck three, papa.” 

“Ah! I was afraid so;” and he sighed wearily. 

“Do you want anything, papa?” said Dolores, 
with more feeling than she had yet exhibited. 

“No; yes, I do want one thing, I want Helen!” 

He said it with a kind of wail. At that very 
moment, alas! Helen was bidding Joyce farewell. 
Then, a lonely woman with a heart full of woe, she 
would press through the noisy, crowded streets, 
where, one short hour before, he had been by her 
side, her shield and protector. On him she had 
leaned ; into his kind eyes she had looked ; his voice 
had soothed and cheered her. Now, alas! he was 
gone. Surely separation from those we love has in 
it the bitterness almost of death! 

Mr. Percival did not speak again fer some little 








time. The room was very dull and silent. There 
was nothing to listen to, but the dropping of the 
cinders, or the ticking of the watch on the table. 
It was not a cosgenial atmosphere for the gay 
restless spirit of Dolores. She began heartily to 
wish the day was at an end. All at once the welcome 
sound of footsteps on the gravel struck her ear. 
Not Susan’s footsteps, oh, no! Visitors only came 
up the gravel. It was evident this was a visitor. 

The eye of Dolores gave a brilliant flash. She 
stepped to the window and looked out. A soft clap 
of the hands, and a little smothered laugh, was the 
result of the reconnoitre. Then Dolores glided 
nimbly to the door. 

The movement was, however, arrested in a mo- 
ment. “Dolores, where are you going?” His voice 
was hurried and alarmed, and a white emaciated hand 
drew back the curtain. ‘Where are you going?” 

* Only down-stairs, papa; some one is at the door.” 

“You must send them away. I cannot spare you 
a single moment.” 

His eye had a wild eagerness in it, that would have 
alarmed Helen beyond measure. But Dolores did 
not see it. Her face was turned to the door. 

“T will not stay a minute, papa. I will only send 
him away. 

“Him! who is it?’ 

“Tt is—” she said it in a low tone, a little gleeful 
smile on her lips —“ it is Mr. Archibald Cranstead.” 

“Dolores, come here. Send him away! do not 
admit him, as you value your father’s blessing; as 
you-——” 

He could say no more. He sunk back on the 
pillow, and the wan white hand let go the curtain. 
Dolores paused, and while she did so the bell rang 
a second time. She started from a momentary fit 
of abstraction, the little gleeful smile deepening on 
her lips. 

“Do not fuss yourself, papa; I will be back 
directly.” 

There was no reply. If there had been, she 
would not have heard it. In two seconds her nim- 
ble feet were pacing the hall to the front door. 

“The ugly old fright!” said she to herself, “as 
if I should be likely to have anything to say to him! 
But it’s capital fun teasing him to death.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 

“IT am very sorry, Mr. Cranstead,” said Dolores, her 
eye twinkling with malicious glee; “but I can’t ask 
you to walk in. Papa has forbidden me to admit 
anybody.” 

“What’s that for, I wonder?” cried Archibald, 
anxiously. 

“Because he is so ill, and I am nursing him,” 
replied Dolores. 

“ I wish I was Mr. Percival,” exclaimed Archibald, 
with exthusiasm ; “on my word, I wish I was!” 

«If you were, you would have to take your medi- 
cine. It is just time for it,” returned Dolores, de- 
murely. ‘Do you like medicine?” 
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“JT should like anything you gave me.” 

A fascinating little curtsey was the only reply to 
this speech. 

“I say, Miss Percival, mayn’t I come in?” said 
Archibald, more in love than ever. 

Dolores shook her curls in the most bewitching 
manner. 

“You must admit me just one moment,” cried 
Archibald, vehemently, and regarding her with bound- 
less admiration. ‘I am come on purpose to say 
something of the utmost importance. I shall not 
sleep or eat till I have said it. Indeed, I have not 
slept a single hour since we met.” 

“ Well,” said Dolores—a shade, just, and no more, 
of interest in her tone—well!” 

* Won’t you let me come in?” 

“Not on any account! Papa would be so angry. 
Hark! Ihear him ealling. Pray be quick.” 

‘Well, then, I will say it here. Wherever you 
are is sacred ground to me, Dolores.” 

It was a rare thing for Archibald Cranstead to 
indulge in such a strain as this. 

Dolores made: him-another curtsey—a saucy little 
curtsey enough, but wonderfully bewitching. - A 
flush of triumph mounted to her face, poor child, as 
she stood trifling on the brink of the abyss. 

“Dolores!” said the young man, his face half re- 
deemed, for the moment, by the earnestness that shone 
in it; “Dolores! you know how I have loved you!” 

She laughed, the flush deepening, notwithstanding. 
He who looked for an atom of tenderness in Dolores, 
would look in vain. Still something arrested her 
attention—some glittering gewgaw in the distance 
sparkled.in her eyes. Her dainty feet would like to 
tread.all her life on. velvet. 

“You have gnly to speak one: little word, Dolores, 
and then—I,am twenty-one in June—we can be 
married in June, Dolores.” 

She turned pale, and: then the bright flush dyed 
her face and neck. Not the tremulous flush of a 
young girl’s first love.; Love had never yet touched 
the light heart of Dolores! 

But the sparkle in the distance had again caught 
her eye. To be mistress of Cranstead Abbey—to 
fare sumptuously—to be, as Archibald assured her, 
the first lady in the county—was a dangerous temp- 
tation to be put before Dolores. Her ways were not 
Helen’s ways, nor her thoughts Helen’s thoughts: 
and Helen, alas! was far away. 

She. did not speak. She stood, her eyes cast down, 
in an, attitude of girlish diffidence and embarrass- 
ment. , But she was neither diffident nor embarrassed. 
She was simply making a calculation. 

Foolish, miserable Dolores! Again her father’s 
bell rang sharply out. She might have heard him 
calling, with his weak trembling voice, had she 
listed; but she did not. She was now absorbed 
in listening to Archibald. 

He was by her side, whispering to her the things 
that were to be; telling her, not of his love—he 
could see plainly that. this chord he was powerless 





to awaken—but of his ability to make her life one of 
luxury and enjoyment. He was heaping promise on 
promise, pointing out all the pomp and glory that 
would be hers as his bride—as the beautiful, the ad. 
mired, themuch-sought-after lady of Cranstead Abbey! 

She did not heed the volumes spoken in » these 
few words. Her foolish heart was fluttering in her 
breast —her bright eye gleaming with a vague ex- 
citement. She had never yet known privation, 
Those who cherished her so tenderly had suffered 
themselves, but spared. her. She had never known 
a want or a.sorrow. She had gaily danced along the 
path of life, thinking it would be all sunshine. 

“Yet, when poor papa dies,” reflected she, her half- 
reluctant hand held passionately by Archibald, “it 
will be nice to have a rich husband.” 

Moments sped quickly by. In after-life she would 
have given all she possessed to have recalled but one 
of them—but one single moment, in which to’ have 
fled up-stairs to where that weak tremulous voice 
was calling, in its agony of abandonment— ; 

“Dolores, my child !—my child!” 

If she heard it at all, its echo fell faintly on hee 
ear. Her ear was held captive by the. alluring 
promises of Archibald.. She must have: known his) 
character—how worthless he was, how cruel, how 
sullen, how undutiful! How he had made his 
mother’s heart to ache, and was bringing his father's: 
grey hairs with sorrow to the grave. Not a maz, 
woman, or'child in the neighbourhood but was well 
acquainted with the private history of him who was: 
called the “curse of the Cransteads.” 

She knew it, and yet she stood, her cheek glowing: 
with its richest tint, her bright eyes sparkling, ds 
the picture her fancy was painting grew more dis- 
tinct—as the voice of the tempter became more 
powerful, more familiar, more irresistible! : 

She had stood as in a fit of profound abstraction, 
her hand, forgetting its. reluctance, lying passively 
in his. Suddenly, a noise..overhead startled her. - 
Then, flashed upon her, with the vividness. of light- 
ning, the remembrance of her father !—of her father, 
left to her sole care and succour—ill, it might be,’ 
dying. Thoughts of him, and remorseful thoughts 
too, came crowding on her mind. She withdrew her 
hand, urging, in a tone of distress— 

“Oh, I must go!—I must go! What have I been 
doing to stay solong? Poor dear papa!” 

“ You can go, Dolores, my own love; but, remeni- 
ber, you are engaged to me. See, I have brought 
you this ring; let me put it on.” 

“Oh, pray make haste! I have been very wicked. 
Good-bye; do let me go!” 

“I will, when you have called me Archibald.” 

She turned her head aside. It was a shy girlish 
movement; but Dolores was not shy; she was only 
kalf frightened at what she had done. 

“ Geod-bye, Archibald!” And, with the ring on 
her finger, she ran lightly up-stairs. 

But it was too late! 

(To be continued.) 
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| city—a dull, grey morning of early 
spring. In the crowded courts and 


alleys, in the dark cellars and stifling 


——— garrets, the light struggled faintly in. 
Gaunt, dirty figures came out into the courts, and 
stumbled against others returning to their miserable 
homes, after a night of drunkenness, or theft, or sin. 
Such sad, sad faces! such harsh, discordant sounds of 
swearing, and scolding, and blows, and quarrelling ! 

On the first landing of a staircase, common toa 
number of rough lodgers in one of the houses, a 
heap lay in one corner—a heap which looked at first 
sight only a bundle of rags, but on a nearer view 
might be seen to move, and heave, and show signs of 
life. Presently the whole mass stood erect, and a 
child’s pinched, dirty, hungry face peered out from 
the rags, which scarcely hung together on the little 
attenuated form. Soon a woman’s voice, raised to 
its highest pitch, inquired, “ Where’s Tim ?—that 
young rascal!” But the question met no reply, and 
the woman: reeled into a door close by, and Tim slid 
down the dirty stairs and out into the court, glad 
to have escaped, in his dark corner, the eye of the 
drunken creature who had called him so fiercely. 

Up and down streets went little Tim, till he got 
into one which was wide and grand indeed, when 
compared with the miserable lanes out of which he 
had come. All the shops were shut except a baker’s, 
and out of this, just as Tim passed, there came a 
stout, rosy boy, with a big basket covered with a 
doth; and from the basket there was a pleasant 
smell of hot bread, and from the boy’s throat a cheery 
though half-subdued ery— 

“One a penny, two a penny, hot cross-buns!” 

“What's them?” thought Tim; “ whatever’s 
them? And why are all the shops shut, like Sunday? 
Perhaps ’tis Sunday, and I’ve lost count—shouldn’t 
wonder.” 

And Tim followed the fragrant basket, and his 
hunger began to assert itself, and before another 
baker’s shop he paused again. Heaps of round, in- 
Viting eakes in the window; people coming and 
going, with buns or pence in their hands. But what 
was that to Tim; nobody gave him one. He was 
meditating a rush into the shop, and an attempt to 
gtasp a bun on the sly, when a voice near him said— 

“ Have you had your breakfast, little boy ?” 

Tim stared. Breakfast! Some cold potato and a 
crust of mouldy bread, about that time the day before, 
was all Tim had had for four-and-twenty hours. He 
made no reply, and then one of the coveted buns was 
held to him by the stranger. He snatched it like a 
hungry dog, and, without a word, was shuffling off. 
The stranger's hand was on Tim’s shoulder, and he 
tried in vain to wriggle away. ‘ 

“Were you very hungry?” 

No answer. 
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* What is your name?” 

Still not a word. 

“Come with me—I have something to tell you.” 

Tim ‘was obliged to obey, and, the firm grasp still 
on his shoulder, they moved on together. Tim could 
not resist eating his bun, and when that was done 
another was given him, and by that time he and his 
new friend had turned down a passage from the main 
street, not far from the steps of a church, and stopped 
before a large black door, on which was painted in 
white letters; “Ragged School.” Tim could not 
read these words. He had not the smallest idea 
what letters were for. He was just as ignorant—poor 
child—as he was ragged, half-starved, and miserable. 
The gentleman opened the door and went into a 
large, clean room, which was empty, though a number 
of benches were ranged across it, and a sort of=plat- 
form raised at the upper end. 

« Now, little man,” said the gentleman, in a kind, 
clear voice; “tell me your name.” 

“Tim.” 

Other questions followed, which were answered in 
a curious guttural tone, difficult to understand, and 
yet there were gleams of intelligence in poor Tim’s 
blue eyes, which gave his questioner hope. 

Tim now heard of Jesus for the first time—heard 
of his cruel death upon the cross—heard that this 
day was called Good Friday in memory of that 
death—that death which was to buy for us eternal 
life!—Good Friday! A good day, indeed, it proved 
to that wretched, wandering child, whose poor little 
arid heart drunk in the good news, imperfectly, it is 
true, but still he did receive it—just as a forlorn little 
daisy-root, trampled upon, and parched with thirst, 
receives the sweet, reviving shower, and slowly lifts a 
tiny bud towards the light. 

Soon, the empty benches in that room where Tim 
heard the good news, began to fill with figures very 
like his own—little ragged boys, of all ages and sizes. 
And then a lady came, and, standing by the gentle- 
man’s side, said, “We will sing a hyma;” and she 
raised her clear voice in slow, sweet notes, and Tim 
caught that name again, and again—that wonderful 
name of Jesus. Then the gentleman said a little 
prayer, very short and simple; and the lady and he 
went round the room and told the groups of little 
eager children, that a large text pinned up on the 
wall read thus—and they were to try and repeat it: 
“ Ag Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, 
even so must the Son of Man be lifted up: that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.’ Some of the children soon 
learned the words ; they had often been to the Ragged 
School, while others—new-comers, like little Tim— 
could not catch them quickly. But he did like to 
look at the pictures, which were unrolled, afterwards, 
of the brazen serpent, first, and the poor bitten 
people lying around; and then, of Jesus on the 
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cross, and the words he spake, which the lady said 
over and over again: “Come unto me, and I will 
give you rest.” Tim had a vague feeling that he 
often wanted rest. His kind friend had intended 
_to speak to him after school, for he felt a strange 
interest in the child; but, as the troop of children 
left the room, he did not see him amongst them, and 
he could only hope he would return another day. 

He was not disappointed. Tim found his way to 
the school again, and again. No one could fail to 
be struck with the earnestness with which he 
listened to the history—so new to him, so familiar 
to the children who read Tim’s story—of Jesus, the 
Lamb of God, who taketh away the sins of the world. 

Mr. Stephens—for this was the name of Tim’s 
friend—stopped the child several times, and ques- 
tioned him about his home. 

He had none, he said. He went absut where 
Sukey did, and slept anywhere—on the stairs, on the 
floor; it didn’t matter. Sukey never kept long in 
the same place. Sometimes she was in Lamb’s Court, 
sometimes in Nag’s Lane. 

When asked who Sukey was, he said he didn’t 
know; only, he had always been with her, and she 
gave him what he got to eat, unless—and here 
a great sob nearly choked the words—unless he 
thieved it. 

Mr. Stephens looked pained and sad. Then he 
said, next time Tim came, he would try to go 
with him to the place he was then living in, and 
find out if all he said was true. ‘“ Meantime; 'Tim,” 
said the clergyman, “never thieve. Here is sixpence 
to spend in bread, if you are hardly put to it by 
hunger; but, my boy, those ‘that love Jesus -must 
keep his words: and he hates all thefts, and lies, 
and swearing; and those who do such things, and 
like to do them, cannot be his children.” 

That sixpence, all his own, was riches to Tim; he 
held it tight, and when he got to Nag’s Court, put 
it in his mouth for safety, so that by no possibility 
Sukey could see it. Tim sat down on the steps of 
the court for a few minutes, just to think it all 
over—all that he had heard. A small strip of the 
glcrious May sky above him made him think of the 
beautiful country where every one was good, and he 
was wishing he was there, when a thump on his back 
made him start. Ah, such a blow! and so many 
more followed it; and a string of such dreadful 
words! It was Sukey, quite tipsy enough to be 
violent, and yet with all her senses about her. She 
bade Tim get up that minute and come along; and, 
disappearing for a moment into the house, she re- 
turned with a bundle containing all her possessions, 
and told the child to follow her. 

The woman went swiftly on—far, far in the 
opposite direction from the neighbourheod of Nag’s 
Court. Now and then she dived into a public-house, 
and came out smelling of gin, and then on again, 
looking behind to ba sure the child followed. At 
last, towards evening, they came to a by-lane, where 
there was nothing passing, and Sukey then told him 
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that he must look sharp and make use of his wits 
and his light fingers. He had known how to pick up 
bits for himself, and now he must carry on business 
in a larger way. 

Tim looked straight at the woman: he knew very 
well what she meant; he was only seven years old, 
—poor little one—but he understood it all. 

“Tf you don’t, I’ll break every bone in your skin! 
and you begin by picking the first pocket that come; 
handy.” ; 

*T won’t never steal no more,” the child said, at. 
last— never! you may kill me, but Iwon’t!” 

You won’t! we'll see to that;” and so violently. 
was Tim shaken that the treasured sixpence fell out — 
of its hiding-place, and was seized and pocketed. 

“Where did you thieve that from, eh? A sharp- 
one, you are! “Come on.” 

She strode away, and they were off once more ; but 
Tim watched his opportunity, and the next time 
Sukey went into a gin-shop he set off, doubling and 
winding like a chased hart, till he thought he was out 
of reach of his persecutor. How he kept life in him 
for the next two or three weeks, I cannot tell; many 
another little waif like him just escapes starvation, 
But Tim hugged close to his heart the Name he had 
learned to love! and his one eager desire was to 
get to the kind. gentleman once more. One hot, 
sultry evening Mr. Stephens, coming out of his 
church after service, stumbled ever something just 
within the door. It was Tim; but he neither spoke 
nor moved, and at first Mr. Stephens thought he 
was dead, but some water revived him, and when he 
opened his eyes, they were turned up to his friend 
with a look of love and gratitude, which was very 
touching, as he said— 

“Tve never stole no more. Will He take me, do 
you think, and forgive—will he?” 

Fer many weeks this little outcast lay sick unto 
death: in an hospital for sick children, where Mr. 
Stephens got admission for him. There the kind 
nurse and lady visitors lingered by his bed, and 
wondered: the Good Friday story had taken such 
deep root—the Holy Spirit had so wonderfully 
quickened the seed then sown. 

Then came returning health, and Mr. Stephens 
almost trembled to see whether there would be a 
change then; whether the spiritual life would grow 
in the world, as it had done in the shadow of the dark 
valley. But no disappointment was in store for those 
who had saved little Tim from misery, and showed 
him the path of life. The good woman who kept 
Mr. Stephens’s school, took the child to board and 
lodge. He went on errands for the Rectory, close 
by; he cleaned knives and boots, and was faithful 
and diligent. In time he became of great use in the 
Ragged Schzol, as a monitor and teacher of others. 
The memory of the hot cross-bun and that Good 
Friday did not pass away: many a time, as Tim grew 
older, Mr. Stephens heard him telling it, to arrest 
the attention of some poor little ragged new-com 
to the school. é, 





